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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



July, 



effort for none of them demands any longer vision nor 
much virtue. The battles for all, as was said at Mohonk 
last year of the battle for arbitration, " have been fought 
and won." But thousands of conventional men who now 
applaud arbitration and the Hague Tribunal and an In- 
ternational Parliament, because they are substantially 
achieved, reluctate instantly when armaments are touched. 
With the great navies and armies are bound up all the 
prides and prejudices, the ambitions and greeds, of a false 
and selfish patriotism ; and to-day's virtue is in firmly and 
manfully meeting this source of to-day's chief mischief 
and menace. It is only firm and virtuous action here 
that can prove the earnestness of nations in their effort 
to supplant the methods of force by the methods of 
justice, and hasten the development of the machinery of 
international law and order. 

The American and English governments may fail to 
secure any large definite results from the consideration 
of this matter at the coming Conference. 'But considera- 
tion itself, the frank and resolute facing of the problem, 
is a result. It will make the next consideration more 
definite and fruitful, and repeated consideration is in- 
evitable until the problem finds its rational solution. 
How large the practical results from the approaching 
discussion depends in high degree upon the public 
opinion of the world and its expression during the 
critical weeks before us. It depends chiefly upon the 
strength and earnestness of the popular support which 
the progressive governments receive from the people 
behind them as they go into the Conference. The 
American people in this hour will not fail. They will 
stand behind Secretary Root in the same confident spirit 
in which he is willing to lead. *' The effort can be made. 
It may fail in this Conference, as it failed in the first, 
but if it fails one more step will have been taken toward 
ultimate success. Every great advance that civilization 
has made on its road from savagery has been upon 
stepping-stones of failure, and a good fight bravely lost 
for a sound principle is always a victory." 

Boston, June 20, 1907. 



Whittier, the Poet of Peace. 

Two-minute address made by Benjamin F. Trueblood at the 
unveiling of the Whittier tablet in the ITall of Fume, 

New York, on May 30. 
" ' Hate hath no harm for Love,' so ran the Song; 
And peace unweaponed conquers every wrong." 

Whittier was the Poet of Peace, because, more than 
any other American, he was the poet of Moral Force. 
He never wrote for art's sake, as Longfellow and Bay- 
ard Taylor did ; nor for simple amusement, as Holmes 
often wrote ; nor to embellish some philosophic thought, 
like Emerson ; nor to surprise and stun, as Lowell seems 
sometimes to have done. His pen was always tipped with 
moral principles, — not the abstract principles of ethics, but 
the live, warm principles of ordinary human life, with its 
sufferings, its rights and its possible high destinies. Here, 
in men, everything with him centered. No one ever had 
a deeper, clearer conception of the intrinsic value of men, 
nor of the sacredness and inviolability of their persons and 
their rights. This made him the unalterable foe of 
everything that injured men or sacrificed their liberties. 
Thus his fine poetic gift, which reveled among the stars 
and delighted itself in the fascinations of nature, was 



turned to the support of everything that blesses, and 
against everything that curses. 

He opposed war for the same reason that he opposed 
slavery, because of its horrors, its cruelties, its injustices, 
and the base and ignoble passions which it usually springs 
out of, or, at any rate, always arouses. As he would not 
have held a slave for any earthly consideration, so he would 
not have gone to war and killed, or caused the killing of 
men, to save a race from slavery or even a nation from 
dismemberment, so loyal was he to duty as he conceived 
it. To have done so would have been, for him, to sacri- 
fice the most binding and cherished moral principles that 
inspired and guided his life. His patriotism — and none 
ever had a finer and nobler love of country — had there- 
fore to proceed in other ways than those marked by blood- 
shed and destruction. 

He not only held war to be always wrong, but he also 
held moral principles — truth — to be the unfailing and 
speediest weapons for the overthrow of iniquity and the 
establishment of justice, if they were only faithfully used. 
Thus he sang of peace as the greatest glory of man, and 
of "the light, the truth, the love of Heaven "as the 
weapons divinely appointed for the conquest of the world. 

In " The Peace Convention at Brussels," in " Disarm- 
ament," in the " Christmas Carmen," and in lines and 
stanzas here and there in many other poems, this marvel- 
ous poet of Moral Force, of the conquering power of 
Truth and Love, bids us 

". . . . grasp the weapons He has given, 
The Light, the Truth, and Love of Heaven;" 

bids us 

" Sing out the war- vulture and sing in the dove;" 
bids us 

" Lift in Christ's name his Cross against the sword;" 

and inspires our hope and courage in the great " war 
against war," which is now everywhere on, with the sub- 
lime prophecy of " Disarmament," when 

" Evil shall cease, and Violence pass away, 

And the tired world breathe free through a long Sabbath day." 



New Books 

The New Internationalism. By Harold Bolce. 
New York. D. Appleton & Company. Cloth. 309 pages. 

This is an admirably written and most readable book, 
whose purpose is to expound what the author calls the 
" financial and commercial amalgamation of the nations," 
and to show its power in bringing about the peace of the 
world. The new finance, the new commerce, the new 
spirit in the operation of continental railways and ocean 
fleets, are all a pledge to peace and to the promotion of 
the selling and purchasing power of the whole world. 
Mr. Bolce treats panics as among the greatest of inter- 
national misfortunes, and contends that international and 
national business interests will some day perforce com- 
bine to prevent war-scares with their incalculable finan- 
cial disturbances and losses, that "they will make a mock- 
ery of armaments," and that the New Internationalism of 
trade and finance will " refuse to finance wars " and com- 
pel " all mankind to turn bookkeeper and calculate pro- 
fits." He makes much of reciprocity, as "the new law" 
of modern commerce, and embodies his thought on the 
advantages of this law in a chapter entitled "A Short 



